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REVIEWS 

PERFUME OF CATHAY 

Chinese Poems, translated by Arthur Waley. Constable & 

Co., London. 

Reading this book, I have been saying to myself over and 
over again, "This is poetry" — an experience which has not 
often come to me. The authors who appear in these pages 
lived in a country I have never seen, wore strange garments, 
and wrote in a tongue I do not understand. But thanks to 
the devoted labor and the scholarly skill of their translator — 
;i skill that is above suspicion — I have been enabled to come 
in touch with these men, many of whom are anonymous, 
and some of whom lived in such ancient times that they are 
mere shadows more remote than Homer. And yet all these 
men are now, because they were poets, my personal friends. 
They have often spoken to my heart and my heart has lis- 
tened. They have given me songs for which I am eter- 
nally grateful. And though none of my gratitude may 
reach their ears in the kingdom beyond the grave, yet I 
know I must express it now, that others may come and read 
their songs in turn, and feel the same as I. 

These Chinese poets fulfilled exactly Matthew Arnold's 
famous phrase "to see life steadily and to see it whole." 
And I am quite certain that they were the only poets who 
ever did so. Mr. Waley says cautiously in his Introduction, 
"To most Europeans the momentary flash of Athenian 
questioning will seem worth more than all the centuries of 
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Chinese assent." But is this true ? Is it true that the world- 
war of today — another momentary flash of questioning — is 
worth more, say, than Mr. Waley's volume? On the one 
side, thousands of men killed, thousands more maimed, whole 
countries laid waste, hunger, disease, desolation, in order 
to put a stop to the ambitions of one man who has presumed 
to question the right of others to live on as they were accus- 
tomed. On the other hand a handful of songs — mere words 
about life, death, sorrow, disappointment, vanity. Mere 
words against armies! Mere words against time! 

The one quality that is common to all these Chinese sing- 
ers is their absolute sincerity, their refusal to accept any 
make-believes about life. To them men are neither heroes 
nor villains; they are simply products of nature, very much 
on a level with trees and animals in Nature's eyes, fated to 
the same sorrow, pain and oblivion. A great modesty before 
Nature is the Chinese poet's chief characteristic. Instead of 
informing us confidently with Whitman, 

Cycles ferried my cradle, rowing and rowing like cheerful boat- 
men, 

he usually exclaims despondently, 

Often I fear that these untalented limbs 
Will be laid at last in an unnamed grave! 

This refusal to see anything especially fine or important or 
heroic about man and his destiny, is the elementary princi- 
ple of the Chinese character. From this it comes about that 
the Chinese poet has no use for the figures of speech, huddled 
adjectives, verbal climaxes, tortured metaphors, and so forth, 
which his occidental rival uses so constantly. Mr. Waley 
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speaks of "the habitual cliches of Chinese poetry." The 
phrase is perfectly just. Chinese poetry is a set of stock 
phrases, of mere cliches. There is a strong analogy here to 
Chinese painting. In Chinese painting, the forms are little 
more than a series of old conventions. The color is nothing 
more than black and white. Yet in the spacing of these 
forms, and in the variation of these tones, an art has been 
evolved that surpasses western art as far in its power of 
suggesting the infinite moods of Nature, as western art sur- 
passes it in sheer brilliant craftsmanship. And these poets, 
working with characters that, because of their limited ideo- 
graphic significance, and later calligraphic development, 
might almost be called conventional paintings in miniature, 
evolved poems like the following, where every word is sheer 
commonplace, but where the total effect is simply over- 
whelming : 

When I was young, I was out of tune with the herd; 

My only love was for the hills and mountains. 

Unwittingly I fell into the web of the World's dust 

And was not free until my thirtieth year. 

The migrant bird longs for its old wood, 

The fish in the tank thinks of its native pool. 

I had rescued from wildness a patch of the southern moor; 

And, still rustic, I returned to field and garden. 

My ground covers no more than ten acres: 

My thatched cottage has etght or nine rooms. 

Elms and willows cluster by the eaves: 

Peach trees and plum trees grow before the hall. 

Hazy, hazy the distant hamlets of men; 

Steady the smoke of the half-deserted village; 

A dog barks somewhere in the deep lanes, 

A cock crows at the top of the mulberry trees. 

At gate and court yard — no murmur of the world's dust: 

In the empty rooms — leisure and deep stillness. 
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Long I lived checked by the bars of a cage: 

Now I have turned again to nature and freedom 

Mr. Waley may assure us as often as he likes that a poem 
like this was the product of a race of "torpid mainlanders" 
whose "thoughts set out on no strange quests and adven- 
tures." I simply refuse to believe it. No one can write a 
poem like that if his mind and imagination are torpid. No; 
it is only after passing through innumerable quests and ad- 
ventures, after exhausting every other possible experience, 
that one can have this experience and express it in this way. 
Either Mr. Waley has failed to understand the depths of 
the oriental temperament, like many another western ob- 
server, or his introduction is nothing but an elaborate piece 
of camouflage designed to conceal his true views. 

But to return to the question, whether the momentary 
flash of Athenian questioning is worth more than all the 
centuries of Chinese assent? It is quite true that to a cul- 
tivated Chinaman the Greek attitude of mind would have 
seemed ignoble, savage ; let us out with the word — Hunnish. 
Achilles sulking in his tent and letting the Greek army go 
to ruin without lifting a hand to save it; Medea slaughter- 
ing her children to get even with Jason ; Ajax infuriated to 
madness because he was not awarded Achilles' armour; 
Danae set adrift on the ocean with her infant a helpless 
prey of wind and wave, simply because she had followed the 
dictates of Nature — themes such as these would have seemed 
horrible to the Chinese poet, and to treat such themes as 
fine heroic episodes would have seemed even worse. To re- 
gard Clytemnestra as a fine creation of the imagination would 
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have seemed to him as horrible and unnatural as to regard 

poison-gas, gangrene, and trench-fever as fine things. There 

may have been Clytemnestras even in China — I do not know. 

But the nearest we get to them in poetry is something like 

the following: 

Entering the hall, she meets the new wife; 
Leaving the gate, she runs into her former husband. 
Words stick — she does not manage to say anything. 
She presses her hands together and hesitates; 
Agitates moon-like fan, sheds pearl-like tears, 
Realises she loves him just as much as ever, 
That her present pain will never come to an end. 

The fact that this poem was written by a blood-stained 
murderous tyrant, a veritable Chinese Nero, ought to start 
an interesting discussion amongst our Freudians. Now that 
the Freudian theory of art is fashionable, and many hold that 
poetry is only the expression of some suppressed impulse, 
transmuted to the imaginative plane, what are we to make 
of such a poem as this? Does it represent an impulse 
towards pity and humanity, in the character of a singularly 
depraved and vicious man? And if so — if the vicious 
man expresses his good impulse, and a good man 
expresses his underlying baseness, in the form of imagina- 
tive experience, what then becomes of ethical progress, and 
of the preponderance of good over evil, that we are so often 
assured is the supreme characteristic of great art? Perhaps 
the Chinese, with their refusal to affirm the value of life, 
either good or evil, are right after all: 

Prosperity and decay each havetheir season. 
Success is bitter when it is slow in coming. 
Man's life is not metal or stone, 
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He cannot far prolong the days of his fate. 

Suddenly he follows in the way of things that change. 

Fame is the only treasure that endures. 

The vanity of existence — this thought, so repellant to our 
occidental minds that we have tacked an optimistic conclu- 
sion in Ecclesiastes, made of Job a tragedy — instead of what 
it is, a quite common experience — and declared that Shake- 
speare's mind was jangled and out of tune with itself when 
he wrote Measure for Measure, Timon of Athens, and 
Troilus and Cressida — the vanity and the nothingness of 
existence, this is the one fundamental idea that all these 
Chinese poets accept quite comfortably and complacently. 
And just because they do accept it, they make most of our 
western poetry seem like silly mouthing and wasted sound 
and fury. They do not pretend to unravel the dark scheme 
of things: to discover any external meaning in the mysteries 
of life, birth, death, hunger, sorrow, lust, and sleep. But 
just because they accept without questioning, their eyes 
are opened, and they see clearly: 

Cliffs that rise a thousand feet 

Without a break, 

Lake that stretches a hundred miles 

Without a wave, 

Sands that are white through all the year, 

Without a stain, 

Pine-tree woods, winter and summer 

Ever green, 

Streams that for ever flow and flow 

Without a pause, 

Trees that for twenty thousand years 

Your vows have kept — 

You have suddenly healed the pain of a traveller's heart, 

And moved his brush to write a new song. 
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They are human, these Chinese poets: and it is just be- 
cause they set no store upon anything but nature and human- 
ity, that they regard an humble cottage, a cup of wine, a 
friend, and a good talk as the summum bonum of existence. 
It is when they have to part with one of these things, that 
they lacerate our hearts: 

Sad, sad — lean with long illness; 

Monotonous, monotonous — days and nights pass. 

The summer trees have clad themselves in shade; 

The autumn "Ian" already houses the dew. 

The eggs that lay in the nest when I took to my bed 

Have changed into little birds and flown away. 

The worm that then lay hidden in its hole 

Has hatched into a cricket sitting on the tree. 

The four Seasons go on for ever and ever: 

In all nature nothing stops to rest 

Even for a moment. Only the sick man's heart 

Deep down still aches as of old! 

Of Mr. Waley's qualifications as a translator I say noth- 
ing. Let these extracts speak for themselves. As regards his 
selection, there are some objections to be made. It is a pity 
that someone as well equipped as he is, does not give us a 
more complete and exhaustive selection from say half-a-dozen 
poets, rather than a miscellaneous collection ranging over 
centuries. It is true that Mr. Waley has tried to do this, 
notably in the case of Po-Chii-I. But he has made a seri- 
ous mistake by giving us a superabundance of this author's 
satires, which I find dull, and crammed with obscure his- 
torical allusions ; and of his reflective pieces, which represent 
him as only an affectionate garrulous old man ; but omitting 
all mention of the Everlasting Wrong and the Lute Girl, 
except to say that their author set little store by either. It 
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may be true that in his old age Po-Chii-I thought so ; but the 
fact remains that both were written by him, and that the 
former especially is one of the finest poems ever written in 
Chinese or any other language. 

Mr. Waley makes amends for this slip, by giving us 
twelve poems by Tao-Chien, which convince us that this 
great recluse, who despised the court, "could not crook the 
hinges of his back for a peck of rice a day," and preferred 
to grow chrysanthemums in obscurity rather than be a min- 
ister of state, was one of the supreme poets of China, every 
word of whose work should be studied again and again. 

So we quit this volume with the conviction that the Chi- 
nese poets, working on themes that were purely common- 
place, and saying commonplace things about them, never- 
theless said all that poetry will ever be capable of saying. 
For twelve or thirteen centuries at least, their art remained 
at its height — surely a time long enough in the history of 
any nation. Then it declined, became merely a complicated 
literary exercise, a fascinating but empty game of allusions, 
an artificial fabrication, instead of a living expression of 
human emotion. It is quite true that the Chinese have pro- 
duced neither a Homer, nor an Aeschylus, nor a Shakespeare, 
nor a Tolstoy. But we who have all these great men need 
only soberly consider the state of the world today, to won- 
der whether, after all, we are any better off for possessing 
them. And the Chinese at least have poetry — endless fields 
of it, hundreds of lives that have perfectly expressed them- 
selves in song. It is enough for them, and perhaps some day 
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it will be enough for us also. Ex oriente lux — some day we 

may be able to say : 

Business men boast of their skill and cunning, 

But in philosophy they are like little children. 

Bragging to each other of successful depredations, 

They neglect to consider the ultimate fate of the body. 

What should they know of the master of Dark Truth 

Who saw the wide world in a jade cup, 

By illumined conception got clear of Heaven and Earth, 

On the chariot of Mutation entered the Gate of Immortality? 

John Gould Fletcher 



NARCISSUS AT WAR 

Eidola, by Frederic Manning. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Over here we don't know what this English poet looks 
like, but somehow his book suggests a young Narcissus in 
the trenches. It is shot full of beauty and sorrow, the beauty 
of a Greek clarity and the sorrow of an austere shapeliness. 
The book should be read backward, for the earlier poems are 
printed at the end, among them the lovely Simaetha, finely 
curved as a vase, which Poetry printed in ancient days before 
the war. Even through these runs an undercurrent of sor- 
row, as if the beauty of life were too keen for joy. 

But Narcissus is not blasted in the trenches; no shell de- 
stroys him — thank heaven! — and even his ecstasy in beauty 
survives, suffering a sea-change under the alchemy of war. 

But the mean things of the earth hast thou chosen, 
Decked them with suffering, 

Made them beautiful with the passion for Tightness, 
Strong with the pride of love. 
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